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For “The Friend.” 


Central Arabia. 


; (Continued from page 166.) 
| “On the 27th of the month we passed with 
pbme difficulty a series of abrupt sand-hills 
‘oat close in the direct course of Wadi Sirhan. 
ere, for the first time, we saw the Ghada, a 
forub almost characteristic, from its very fre- 
puency, of the Arabian Peninsula, and often 
illuded to by its poets. It is of the genus 
Huphorbia, with a woody stem, often five or 
ix feet in height, and innumerable round 
Preen twigs, very slender and flexible, form- 
ag a large feathery tuft, not ungraceful to 
he eye, while it affords some kind of shelter 
the traveller and food to his camels. These 
wt are passionately fond of Ghada, and will 
ontinually turn right out of their way, in 
pite of blows and kicks, to crop a mouthful 
if it, and then swing back their long necks 
oto the former direction, ready to repeat the 
ame manceuvre at the next bush as though 
hey had never received a beating for their 
ast voracity.” 
After passing the sand hills, the party en- 
‘cred upon an open, desert country. Here 
they sighted a large troop of ostriches, a bird 
which is very timid and difficult to approach. 
“hey saw them far in the distance running in 
long line, one after the other. The Arabs 
sunt them, as their plumage is eagerly bought 
ip on the frontiers to be resold in Egypt and 
byria, whence it often passes on to Hurope. 
No water is found on this steppe. They jour- 
seyed on all the long summer day, and only 
salted an hour at sunset to prepare a cinder- 
veasoned meal; then remounted, and did not 
op till after midnight for rest and sleep. 
“Mine,” says our author, “was, however, 
omewhat disturbed by a scorpion bite; not 
jo serious an accident, indeed, as it sounds, con- 
lidering the genus of the aggressor, but pain- 
ul enough, though soon passing off. These 
lesert scorpions are curious little creatures, 
bout a fourth of an inch in length, and, ap- 
parently, all claws and tail, of a deep reddish 
srown color, and very active. They abound 
throughout the sandy soil. In the daytime 
‘bey wisely keep out of the way, but at night 
»ome out to take the cooler air. Their sting 
8 exactly like the smart of a white-hot iron 
»oint firmly pressed on the skin, and when I 


felt my forehead thus assaulted, I jumped up 
exceeding quick, anticipating twenty-four 
hours of suffering, the usual period allotted, 
at least in popular credence, to the duration 
of scorpion tortare; but I was agreeably dis- 
appointed, for the pain did not last above an 
hour, was accompanied by little swelling, and 
then went entirely off, hardly leaving any 
perceptible mark. 

“We remounted by the light of the morn- 
ing star, anxious to enter the Djowf before 
the intense heat of noon should come on; but 
we bad yet a long way to go, and our track 
followed endless windings among low hills 
and stony ledges, without any symptom of 
approach to cultivated regions. At last the 
slopes grew greener, and a small knot of 
houses with traces of tillage close by appear- 
ed. It was the little village of Djoon, the 
most westerly appendage of Djowf itself. I 
counted between twenty and thirty houses. 
We next entered a long and_ narrow pass, 
whose precipitous banks shut in the view on 
either side.” 

“ At last we cleared the pass, but found the 
onward prospect still shut out by an interven- 
ing mass of rocks. The water in our skins 
was spent, and we had eaten nothing that 
morning. When shall we get in sight of the 
Djowf? or has it flown away from before us. 
While thus wearily laboring on our way, we 
turned a huge pile of crags, and a new and 
beautiful scene burst upon our view. A broad 
deep valley, descending ledge after ledge till 
its innermost depths are hidden from sight 
amid far-reaching shelves of reddish rock, be- 
low everywhere studded with tufts of palm- 
groves and clustering fruit-trees in dark green 
patches down to the furthest end of its wind- 
ings; alarge brown mass of irregular masonry 
crowning a central hill; beyond a tall and 
solitary tower overlooking the opposite bank 
of the hollow, and further down small round 
turrets and flat house-tops half buried amid 
the garden foliage, the whole plunged in a 
perpendicular flood of light and heat; such 
was the first aspect of the Djowf as we now 
approached it from the west. It was a lovely 
scene, and seemed yet more so to our eyes 
weary of the long desolation through which 
we bad with hardly an exception journeyed 
day after day since our last farewell glimpse 
of Gaza and Palestine up to the first entrance 
on inhabited Arabia. 

“ Reanimated by the view, we pushed on 
our jaded beasts, and were already descend- 
ing the first craggy slope of the valley, when 
two horsemen, well dressed and fully armed 
after the fashion of these parts, came up 
toward us from the towa, and at once saluted 
us with a loud and hearty ‘ Marhaba,’ or ‘ wel- 
come;’ and without further preface they add- 
ed, ‘alight and eat,’ giving themselves the 
example of the former by descending briskly 
from their light-limbed horses, and untying a 
large leather bag full of excellent dates, and 
a water-skin, filled from the running spring ; 


then spreading out these most opportune re 
freshments on the rock, and adding, ‘ we were 
sure that you must be hungry and thirsty, so 
we have come ready provided,’ they invited 
us once more to sit down and begin. 

“ Hungry and thirsty we indeed were ; the 
dates were those of Djowf, the choicest in 
their kind to be met with in northern Arabia, 
the water was freshly drawn, cool and clear, 
no slight recommendations after the ammo- 
niacal wells of Magooa’ and Oweysit, so that 
altogether we thought it unnecessary to make 
our new friends repeat their invitation, and 
without delay set ourselves to enjoy the pre- 
sent, good, leaving the future with all its cares 
to Providence and tbe course. of events.” 

The Djowf is a sort of oasis, a large oval 
depression of sixty or seventy miles long, by 
ten or twelve broad, lying between the north- 
ern desert that separates it from Syria and 
Euphrates, and the southern sandy waste 
which must be crossed before we can reach 
the nearest mountains of the Central Arabian 
plateau. It is as it were a porch or vestibule 
to Central Arabia. 

The Djowf supports a population of about 
40,000 people. Its principal town, bearing 
the same name as the valley itself, is loosely 
built, interspersed with large gardens, and 
extends about four miles in length by one half 
a mile in breadth. Its gardens are justly 
celebrated in the Hast for productiveness and 
variety, supplying the universal date palm, 
and also the apricot, peach, fig-tree and vine. 
In the intervals between the trees and in the 
fields beyond, corn, leguminous plants, gourds, 
melons, &¢., are widely cultivated. Here, too, 
for the last time, the traveller bound for the 
interior sees the irrigation indispensable to 
all growth and tillage in this droughty climate, 
kept up by running streams of clear water, 
whereas in more central Arabia this has to be 
procured from wells and cisterns. 

“The gardens just described are every- 
where enclosed by high walls of unbaked 
brick, and are intersected by a labyrinth of 
little watercourses passing from tree to tree 
and from furrow to furrow. Among all their 
different kinds of produce one only is con- 
sidered as a regular article of sale and export 
—the date ; and from this the inhabitants de- 
rive a tolerable revenue, not, indeed, by traffic 
within the limits of the Djowf itself, where 
every one is supplied from his own trees, but 
from the price received in exchange at Tabook 
or Ha‘yel, Damascus and Bagdad, for even so 
far is this fruit carried. It is almost incredi- 
ble how large a part the date plays in Arab 
sustenance; it is the bread of the land, the 
staff of life, and the staple of commerce. Ma- 
homet, who owed his wonderful success at 
least as much to his intense) nationality as to 
any other cause, whether natural or super- 
natural, is said to have addressed his followers 
on the subject in these words: ‘Honor the 
date-tree, for she is your mother.’ ” 

They remained several weeks in this valley, 
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bartering their goods with the inhabitants, 
becoming acquainted with their customs, and 
making arrangements for their southern jour- 
ney into Central Arabia. 

The two horsemen, who so hospitably re- 
ceived our travellers on their arrival, con- 
tended for the honor of entertaining them as 
guests. The elder carried his point. He “ was 
a man apparently of about forty years of age, 
tall, well-made, dark-complexioned, and with 
a look that inspired some mistrust, while it 
denoted some intelligence and more habitual 
haughtiness. He was handsomely dressed 
for an Arab, wearing a red cloth vest witb 
large hanging sleeves over his long white 
shirt, with a silk handkerchief, striped red 
and yellow, on his head, and a silver-hilted 
sword at his side. In short, all about him 
denoted a person of a certain wealth and im- 
portance. This was Ghifil-el-Haboob, the 
chief of the most important and the most tur- 
bulent family of the Djowf, Beyt-Haboob, who 
were not long since the rulers of the town, 
but are now, like all the rest of their country- 
men, humble subjects to Hamood, vicegerent 
of Telal, the prince of Djebel Shomer.” 

On arriving at his house they were intro- 
duced into the K’hawah or reception room, 
a large hall about 50 feet by 16, and 20 feet 
high, with small triangular recesses in the 
walls, designed for the reception of books, 
lamps, &c. The floor was strewed with fine 
clean sand, and garnished all round along- 
side of the walls with strips of carpet, upon 
which cushions, covered with silk, were placed 
at suitable intervals. In one corner was placed 
a small charcoal furnace, hollowed out of a 
block of stone, designed for preparing coffee, 
with a range of copper coffee-pots on its edge. 
The number of these indicate the riches and 
munificence of their owner, by implying the 
frequency of his guests and the large amount 
ot coffee that he is in consequence obliged to 
have made for them. 


(To be continued.) 
— >>—__ 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 


Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

Elizabeth Gillingham to Mildred Ratcliff. 

“ Baltimore, 1st mo. 5th, 1823. 

“My Dear Friend,—I received thy truly 
welcome letter, and my spirits revived in the 
evidence thereby afforded, of my being re- 
membered by thee. When the poor mind is 
under sore discouragement, it is refreshing to 
receive a token of love from a dearly beloved 
friend in the Truth, and to feel that we still 
live in the hearts of the faithful. In the pre- 
sent instance thy kind remembrance has been 
like opening the prison doors to that which 
was bound, and proclaiming liberty to that 
which was held in captivity. 

“The account thou hast given of thy travels 
and exercises was truly interesting. In this 
is your heavenly Father glorified, that ye 
bring forth much fruit. When we are so 
favored as to be enabled to rejoice in suffering, 
and to count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of Christ Jesus, then and then only are 
we prepared to meet our allotted portion of 
trial with true resignation; nay, even with 
thankfalness. Then we can desire with truth 
and in sincerity, that we may partake of the 
Lord’s purifying baptisms, and that His hand 
may not spare, nor his eye pity, until all his 
designs towards us are accomplished. 

“Dear father enjoys good health. We are 


going on pretty much as when thou wast here, 
except that brother William has removed to 
Alexandria. This seems to make a break in 
our little band. But it is not a matter of the 
greatest importance to be separated in this 
life, if we are so living as to have an assur- 
ance of meeting at lastin the alone permanent 
abode. May desires after this condition over- 
balance in our view all other pursuits! May 
our hearts continually crave the Bread of 
Life, that they may be sustained in holiness 
until the day comes when the silver cord is 
loosened. Then fully prepared to join those 
who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, we shall be 
ever employed in ascribing glory and honor, 
thanksgiving and praise, unto Him who hath 
loved us, and redeemed our souis. Notwith- 
standing these thoughts, my faith is so weak 
at times, that I can hardly say with the poor 
publican, ‘Lord have mercy upon me.’ IL do 
desire above all things, that the small portion 
of faith I have may not fail: for what else 
can comfort the soul under tribulation, when 
everything seems clothed with blackness, Oh! 
when death hovers on the eyelids; when the 
curtain which will shut us from life seems 
ready to drop; when we are forced to cry out, 
‘A Saviour or I die;’ then to feel faith revive, 
to hear her voice command our fears to be 
still, and to see her light upon our path, this 
is the one desirable thing for the soul. Young 
says, 
‘What’s night eternal, but a frown from Thee? 
What’s Heaven’s meridian glory, but Thy smile.’ 


“ Friends here are generally well in health; 
and although we have been assailed by a di- 
viding spirit, yet we trust the destroyer may 
stay his hand, and that filthy lucre may no 
more blind the eyes of those who ought to 
lead the flock as delegated shepherds, and to 
be waymarks to those who inquire the way 
to Zion.” 


Sarah Morris to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 2d mo. 12th, 1823. 

“ Thy acceptable epistle was cordial to my 
feclings. The tender appellation of sister | 
can reciprocate. My mind when I first be- 
came acquainted, sweetly saluted thee, and | 
thought [ felt that unity which remains to be 
the bond of peace. 

“JT fully unite with thee, my beloved friend, 
that the end crowns all. Many begin well, 
but alas! fall short of the glory which awaits 
the faithful. The terms are too hard, and 
they turn away sorrowful. Happy is it for 


those who hold fast their confidence without 
wavering, knowing that the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.’ To these is his 
promise, ‘When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee: and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned, neither sball the flame kindle upon 
thee.’ 

“T find, my dear friend, the tribulated path 
has been thy portion, and though thy trials 
are great, thy consolations are many. There 
is no way to the kingdom but through suffer- 
ing. Yet, though many are the afflictions of 
the righteous, the Lord delivers them out of 
them all. Though at times the heavens may 
seem as brass, and the earth as iron bara, yet 
at other seasons, the mind is refreshed with 
the hidden manna, which, if faithfulness is 


abode in, nourishes up the soul unto eternal|. 


life.” 


Though the name of the individual address.) 
ed is not given in this letter, from the onef 
following it, there is no doubt it was to the 
writer of the above, Sarah Morris, of Phila-f 
delphia ; 

“Short Creek, 10th mo. 3d, 1824. 


“My very dear sister,—For so I can callfh 
thee in the fellowship of the everlasting gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Very sweetly my mind 
was drawn this morning towards thee and) 
thine, saluting you in the language, May they 
Lord Almighty bless you now and forever. — 

“The above lines were written this morn- ii 
ing before meeting. Now (the afternoon) the fi 
same precious love sweetly flowing seems still x 
to dictate, May the Lord Almighty bless you 
now and forever, and give you not only daily} 
bread, but daily strength to walk in His fear, i 
and maintain even to the end, your christian 
care and comely order in reading the Holy 
Scriptures. This I was permitted not only to 
observe, but also to become a sharer in the} 
blessing. Ah, my dear S., what blessing is pp 
like that of an evidence that the Divine Mas- ji 
ter owns us in the practical part of our reli- fi 
gious duties. Therefore, let others do as they } 
will, may you be enabled through all and over 
all, to thank God and take courage. May 
you run through the troop, and leap over the } 
wall, gaining the prize and wearing the crown 
that is in store, on the terms of holding out | 
to the end. Many a time the comfort I have 
enjoyed in your circle has been brought into 
view, and desires have been raised, that the } 
members of our Society everywhere, were } 
more in the practice of reading the very pre- 
cious Scriptures of Truth, and more careful | 
to maintain christian discipline in their fami- | 
lies. Then should we more frequently prove 
in the line of our experience, the gracious 
promise fulfilled, ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’ Oh, how would the blessed 
Lord and Master delight to bless his people 
in basket and in store, here and hereafter, 
forever! But alas! instead of this, how are { 
the mighty fallen in high places, and the fine 
gold become dim. Yet this moment the lan- 
guage occurs, ‘ Fear not little flock: it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.’ What cause of thanksgiving and praise! 
May we always and on all occasions, be found 
in this glorified, sanctified, and purified list, 
saith my soul. In it there is nothing to fear. 
‘ Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any | 
other creature, shall be able to separate us | 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus | 
our Lord.” What a comfort to feel we can | 
trust that the same Divine Power which au- 
thorized this language in humble tonfidence, 
is the same, the very siime, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. Ten thousand hallelujabs be 
offered unto the Lord God and the Lamb, in 
whom there is neither variableness nor shadow 
of turning. May we, my dear sister, dwell 
deep in the power of His might to the last 
moment of our stay here. ‘Then shall we in- 
deed have an eternity to spend together, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary spirit is at rest. A few more fiery 
baptisms, a few more purifying dispensations, | 
will bring about the glorious, the very solemn 
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eriod, if we hold fast the profession of our 
j,ith without wavering to the end. 
“ Alas, what do I say? how comes it that I 
(aus write? for surely I see, as in a moment, 
ja looking back, my many misses and frequent 
yaverings, I trust it is safe to say not as re- 
‘oects faith and doctrine, but rather from the 
vath of rectitude. Not that the way is not 
‘lain and comprehensive, and clearly seen! 
!brough the adorable mercy of a gracious 
--od, it is so plain that a wayfaring man, 
laough a fool, need not err therein. It seems 
lo me all my misses are for want of a deeper 
Gwelling in the power of an endless life ; even 
dwelling in Him who declared himself to be 
jae vine from whence the branches must de- 
(ve all their nourishment. It is a mercy to 
l2e the cause why we so often totter, or miss 
‘ne stepping-stones. May the Lord Almighty 
“ot only remember me in his mercy, but all 
dis little depending children everywhere, 
vrhose meat and drink it is to know and do 
‘is will, and keep them as in the hollow of his 
(oly hand now and forever. 
| «hy letters, and kindness every way, with 
ome other beloved friends of that city, are 
“ot only acceptable, but refreshing and hu- 
‘niliating to my feelings. The Lord will re- 
ward you all—praised be his name forever! 
|'"We had a good Yearly Meeting. My health, 
hough poor, was so much increased, as to 
enable me to attend all the sittings. O how 
many mercies! What shall we render to the 
|: Jord for all his benefits? What but the tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise! In a fresh feel- 
| ng of which, I again salute thee and thine, 
und bid you an affectionate farewell, 
Mivprep Rarcrier. 
Please give my dear loveto those who think 
me worthy of enquiring after.” 


S. Morris to M. Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 10th mo. 24th, 1824. 

“The receipt of my dear Mildred’s commu- 
nication of the 3d instant, was salutary to me. 
| Po be remembered in so affectionate a man- 
mer, and to receive the language of encour- 
agement, was like a brook by the way. Itis 
said, ‘They that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
‘heard it: and a book of remembrance was 
written,’ &. Now may we not evince our 
allegiance, by conferring together in an epis- 
ttolary intercourse, endeavoring thereby to 
‘strengthen each other in every good word and 
work. 
“Thy letter was sweetly brought to my 
view this evening whilst my companion was 
reading the best of books. The reading there- 
of continues to be our daily practice. I greatly 
«desire we may not faint or grow weary in the 
performance of any duty! All we can do is 
‘but a small return for the mercies received. 
May the aspirations of the mind often be, 
«What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
‘benefits.’ These are indeed new morning and 
evening. A pious author observes, 


‘In the dark watches of the night, 
Vl count thy mercies o’er, 
I'll praise thee for ten thousand past, 
And humbly hope for more.” 
“ Thou speaks of the present state of things 
amongst us. How indeed are the mighty 
‘fallen, and the fine gold sadly become dim! 
We have been for some time standing as ona 
sea of glass mingled with fire. Were it not 
_ for a degree of faith, graciously dispensed, we 
should fear being overwhelmed in the torrent 


~ 


The language thou hast transcribed, ‘Fear 
not little flock,’ &., is traly consoling. If 
He, the Lord Jesus, is for us, no matter who is 
against us. I rejoice in the belief that He is; 
and that the foundation of Truth standeth 
sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them 
that are His. His precious promises are yea 
and amen forever; and I have not a doubt 
but that in His own time, He will arise, and 
his enemies be scattered. I greatly desire we 
may abide in the everlasting patience; not 
saying by my own might, or own power, I 
have done this, but give the glory, honor, and 
dominion to Him unto whom they belong. 

“T do not want to introduce thee too much 
into our troubles, believing thou art not ex- 
empt from many others. Though outward 
comforts may have been in measure denied 
thee, I trust thy bread will be given thee, and 
thy water willbe sure. If the dew of Heaven 
rests on thee, which [ trust will be the case, 
it will be a greater blessing than the fullness 
of the earth. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
Saran Morris. 

“P.§. My busband sends his dear love to 
thee, and hopes thou wilt write again, and 
keep the chain bright.” 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
The Coral Growths. 
(Goncluded from page 165.) 

The atolls, or lagoon-islands, are numer- 
ously scattered over the face of the tropical 
ocean. The Marshall and Caroline islands, 
the Paumotu group, the Maldin, Lacadins, 
and many other groups or solitary islets of 
the Pacific or Indian ocean, are entirely built 
up of coral; every single atom, from the small. 
est particle to large fragments of rock, bear- 
ing the stamp of having been subjected to the 
power of organic arrangement. A narrow 
rim of coral-reef, generally but a few hundred 
yards wide, stretches around the enclosed 
waters. When a lagoon-island is first seen 
from the deck of a vessel, only a series of dark 
points is deseried just above the horizon. 
Shortly after, the points enlarge into the 
plumed tops of cocoa-nut trees, and a line of 
green, interrupted at intervals, is traced along 
the water’s surface. 

The long swell produced by the gentle but 
steady action of the trade wind, always blow- 
ing in one direction over a wide area, causes 
breakers which even exceed in violence those 
of our temperate regions, and which never 
cease to rage. It is impossible to behold these 
waves without feeling a conviction that a low 
island though built of the hardest rock, would 
ultimately yield, and be demolished by such 
irresistible forces. Yet the insignificant coral- 
islets stand and are victorious; for here an- 
other power, antagonistic to the former, takes 
part in the contest. The organic forces sepa- 
rate the atoms of carbonate of lime one by 
one from the foaming breakers, and unite 
them in asymmetrical structure. Let the hur- 
ricane tear up its thousand huge fragments, yet 
what will this tell against the accumulated 
labors of myriads of architects at work night 
and day, month after month. Thus do we 
see the soft and gelatinous body of a polyp, 
through the agency of vital laws, conquering 
the great mechanical power of the waves of 
an ocean, which neither the art of man nor 


the inanimate works of nature could success- 
fully resist. 


The reef-building corals, so hardy in th’s 
respect, are extremely sensitive and delicate 
in others. They absolutely require warmth 
for their existence, and only inbabit seas the 
temperature of which never sinks below 60° 
Fahr. They also require clear and trans- 
parent waters. Wherever streams or currents 
are moving or transporting sediment, there 
no corals grow, and tor the same reason we 
find no living zoophytes upon sandy or muddy 
shores. 

As within one cast of the lead coral-reefs 
rise suddenly like walls from the depths of 
ocean, it was formerly supposed that the 
polyps raised their structures out of the pro- 
found abysses of the sea; but this opinion 
could no longer be maintained after Darwin 
and other naturalists had proved that the 
lithophytes cannot live at greater depths than 
twenty or at most thirty fathoms. 

Hereupon Quoy and Gaimard broached the 
theory that corals construct their colonies on 
the summits of mountain ridges, or the circu- 
lar crests of submarine craters, and thus ac- 
counted both for the great depths from which 
the coral-walls suddenly rise, and the annular 
form of lagoon-islands. Yet this theory, in- 
genious as it was, could not stand the test of 
a closer examination: for no crater ever had 
such dimensions as, for instance, one of the 
Raduck islands, which is fifty-two miles long 
by twenty broad ; and no chain of mountains 
has its summits so equally high, as must have 
been the case with the numerous reefs bear- 
ing submarine rocks, considering the small 
depth from which the lithophytes build. 
Another seemingly inexplicable fact was, that, 
although corals hardly exist above low-water 
mark, reefs are found at Tongatabre or Kua, 
for instance, at elevations of forty and even 
three hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean. 

Charles Darwin was the first to give a satis- 
factory explanation of all the phenomena of 
coral formations, by ascribing them to the 
oscillations of the sea bottom, to its partial 
upheaving or subsidence. 

It is now perfectly well known, that large 
portions of the continent of South America, 
Scandinavia, North Greenland, and many 
other coasts are slowly rising, and that other 
terrestrial or maritime areas are gradually 
subsiding. ‘Thus on every side of the lagoon 
of the Keeling islands, in which the water is 
as tranquil as in the most sheltered lake, Dar- 
win saw old cocoa-nut trees undermined and 
falling. The foundation-posts of a store-house 
on the beach, which, the inhabitants said, 
bad stood seven years before just above high 
water, were now daily washed by the tide. 

Supposing on one of the subsiding areas an 
island mountain fringed with corals, the lith- 
ophbytes, keeping pace with the gradual sink- 
ing of their basis, soon raise again their solid 
masses to the level of the water; but not so 
with the land, each inch of which is irreclaim- 
ably gone. Thus the fringing reef will gradu- 
all@ebecome an encircling one ; and if we sup- 
pose the sinking to continue, it must by the 
submergence of the central land, but upward 
growth of the ring of coral, be ultimately con- 
verted into a lagoon island. 

The numerous atolls of the Pacific and In- 
dian ocean give us a far insight into the past, 
and exhibit these seas overspread with lofty 
lands where there are now only humble mon- 
umental reefs dotted with verdant islets. Had 
there been no growing coral, the whole would 
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have passed away without a record; while 
from the actual extent of the coral-reefs and 
islands, we know that the entire amount of 
high land lost to the Pacific was at least 
50,000 square miles. But as otber lands may 
have subsided too rapidly for the corals to 
maintain themselves at the surface, it is ob- 
vious that the estimate is far below the truth. 

As living coral-reefs do not grow above low- 
water mark, it may well be asked how habit- 
able islands can form upon their crests. The 
breakers are here the agents of construction. 
They rend fragments and blocks from the 
outer border of the reef, and throw them upon 
the surface. Corals and shells are pulverised 
by their crushing, grinding 
ally fill up the interstices. In this manner 
the pile rises higher and higher, till at last 
even the spring tides can no longer wash over 
it into the lagoon, on the border of which the 
fine coral sand accumulates undisturbed. The 
seeds which the ocean-currents often carry 
with them from distant continents, find here 
a congenial soil, and begin to deck the white 
chalk with an emerald carpet. Trees, drift- 
ing from the primeval forest, where they have 
been uprooted by the swelling of the river on 
whose banks they grew, are also conveyed by 
the same agency to the new formed shore, 
and bring along with them small animals, in- 
sects or lizards, as its first inhabitants. Before 
the stately palm extends its feathery fronds, 
sea-birds assemble on this new resting-place, 
and land birds, driven by storms from their 
usual haunts, enjoy the shade of the rising 
shrubbery. At last, after vegetation has com- 
pleted its work, man appears on the scene, 
builds his hut on the fruitful soil which falling 
leaves and decaying herbs have gradually en- 
riched, and calls himself the master of this 
little world. In this manner doubtless all the 
coral reefs and islands of the tropical seas 
have gradually become verdant and habitable. 


SEE EERaaRGeEEEEe? 


For “The Friend.” 
A Word of Encouragement. 


The following extract from a letter recently 
received from a Friend, of another Yearly 
Meeting, it is hoped may convey to some of 
its readers a little comfort, and encourage 
them still to persevere in pursuing that hum- 
ble, self-denying path, into which they were 
led by the Spirit of Truth in the day when 
their feet were turned from the broad way 
that leads to destruction. 

“The query often arises, what will become 
of our poor Society, once highly favored, and 
still watched over for good, in many places 
almost shattered to pieces, and a large pro- 
portion in many places seem to be running 
into creaturely activity, it is to be feared, 
without the leadings of the Spirit of Truth. 
Where will it land us? Off the true founda- 
tion it will undoubtedly land those who are 
carried by the whirlwind of excitement that 
seems now sweeping over the Society ; and 
although we may be ready to say ‘ what wilt 
thou do for thy great name sake;’ yet He, 
who knows the end from the beginning, who 
rules over sea and land, is also able to turn 
the hearts of the children of men, as a man 
turns the water-course in his field; and though 
thousands fall at our side, and ten thousand 
at our right hand, yet J believe if His humble, 
dependent children dwell in humility and 
watchfulness before him, they will be pre- 
served asin the hollow of His Almighty hand, 
until the storm is overpast; for our place of 


defence shall be the munition of rocks, our 
bread shall be given us, our water shall be 
sure. ‘Iam the Lord, I change not; therefore 
ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.’ The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His: 
so that there seems to be encouragement for 
his humble, dedicated servants, to hold on 
their way, however discouraging and isolated 
our situation may appear to be. One thing 
[ have remembered, dear friend, that it was 
said, ‘They that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him, for them that feared the 


power, and ea Re and thought upon his name. In that day 


when I make up my jewels, I will spare them 
ag aman spareth his son that serveth him. 

“Now as we walk by the way and are sad, 
pondering the things that are coming to pass 
in these days, it scems like cordial to the spirit 
to be greeted, from time to time, by our fel- 
low pilgrims, journeying the same way, en- 
deavoring to make strait steps to our feet, 
through all discouragements that may sur- 
round and beset us, keeping our eye to the 
Captain of Salvation, whilst endeavoring to 
steer our course toward the land of rest and 
peace, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary soul may rest in the enjoyment 
of the recompense of reward, prepared for 
those who, having fought the good fight, have 
kept the faith and finished their course; their 
robes being washed in the blood of the Lamb. 
These shall be clothed with white robes, and 
with palms in their hands, shall celebrate the 
praises of the Lord God and the Lamb, who 
are worthy forever and forever more.” 


To feel things spiritually, is to be a door- 
keeper in the house of God; to know them 
only outwardly, or to talk of them, are but 
the tabernacles of Mesech and the tents of 
Kedar.—JZ, Everard. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON HIS 
SIXTY-SECOND BIRTH DAY. 
Just sixty-two—then turn thy light, 
And get thy jewels all re-set 
*Tis past meridian, but still bright 
And lacks some hours to sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true 
Scour off thy rust and shine anew. 


Tis yet high day, thy staff resume 
And fight fresh battles for the truth, 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth. 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old, 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life is begun ; 
At seventy-three, begin once more, 
Fly swifter as thou nearest the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four. 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive’ 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow, 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed, younger grow. 
So work away, 
Be young for aye 
From sunset breaking into day. 


ae 
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Oh make our house thy sanctuary, 
Come in to us, a friendly guest ; 
And in our circle ever tarry, 
Then shall we be forever blest. 
And Thou a housemate, shall these walls 
Transfigure into royal halls, 


Joy dwells, oh Lord, where’er thou stayest, 
There blooms a heavenly blessedness ; 

In silk thy poorest thou arrayest, 
Tho’ men see but a ragged dress, 

The purest, high delight is there, 

And eyen in want, is wealth to spare. 


Thou every morning us awakest 
And graciously to prayer dost call— 
The household cares thou undertakest 
Thou knowest what is best in all. 
And care, though ’twere a leaden load 
Is but a feather’s weight with God. 


One tender bond all hearts embraces 
A heavenly bond thy hand hath wove ; 
The rooms are turned to temple spaces, 
Illumined with God’s peace and love. 
Grace is the sunshine of our home 
And there God’s angels go and come. 
—From the German. 
For “The Friend.” 
Controversy. 

The following remarks on controversy are 
extracted from a work on Ritualism published 
a few years since—and contain much of truth 
expressed in a clear and forcible manner. 
While we admit the necessity of controversy, 
it must not be forgotton, that those who en- 
gage in it in defence of religious truth, ought 
to know the right qualification and prepara- 
tion for it, as for all other religious services. 

“ Sometimes one has heard the observation, 
that truth is never promoted by controversy. 
This statement narrowly escapes being the 
exact reverse of the fact. For it surely re- 
quires but a very superficial knowledge of 
history to produce the conviction that con- 
troversy has been the most conspicuous method 
through which truth has succeeded at length 
in fighting its way to victory. And indeed, 
so invariable has been this process, that we 
fail to recognize any truth which can be re- 
garded of high importance that does not bear 
the marks of this fiery ordeal. Men with 
natural timidity, approaching to a morbid 
nervousness—or men who are not quite sure 
that they are in possession of the truth, and 
are apprehensive lest controversy should rob 
them of their insecure faith—or men who pre- 
fer peace to principle, and would suffer even 
the gospel to incur discredit, rather than im- 
peril worldly friendships, discountenance any 
presentment of truth, or the presentment of 
any truth which may require defence. To 
such men Mount Carmel must be a dark blot 
in the history of Judaism, for there a con- 
troversy was waged between the living God 
and Baal, which resulted in the discomfiture 
of the false prophet, and false priests, and in 
the triumphant demonstration that “the Lord 
he is the God, the Lord he is the God”; and 
how shall the Saviour escape their censures, 
when with divine wisdom and power He dis- 
puted with the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
and silenced, if He did not convert, them? 
And what must they think of Paul, who in 
the ancient Agora at Athens encountered 
Stoics and Hpicureans, and (withersoever he 
went) entered into the synagogues and dis- 
puted with the Jews, and for the space of two 
years conducted a daily controversy in the 
school of one Tyrannus? And what will be 
said of his Epistles to the Romans, and the 
Galatians which are controversial treatises of 
the most subtile, elaborate, vigorous, unflinch- 
ing, and triumphant character? Or what 
shall be said of the controversial works of 
Ireneus, or Origen, or of Augustine? Was 
the Reformation under Luther a huge blunder, 
because, strong in the truth of God, he defied 
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} Pope, and all the papal powers in Hurope, 
‘| scattered his polemical tracts and trea- 
4s “thick as leaves in Vallambrosa?” Must 
drop tears of sorrow over the immortal 
«ks of Baxter, and Barrow, and Taylor, 
‘1 Chillingworth, and Jewel, and Calvin, 
yause they tore the citadel of Romanism to 
‘ces, stone by stone? The noblest works 
earning and genius, works which will sur- 
te as monuments of the greatness of men, 
those which have been written in defence 
she truth; and the sublimest epochs in the 
‘tory of our world have been those in which 
» champions of truth and of error have met 
lose and resolute encounter, long continued 
may be, but invariably resulting in the 
‘amph of the right over the wrong. Not 
/2 step in advancement has truth or liberty 
or made and secured without struggle, and 
46 which has been from the beginning will 
atinue unto the end. Now, as in apostolic 
aes, the injunction has force, “ Contend 
‘nestly for the faith once delivered to the 
jmts,” and the word he uses expresses a 
‘life of the most determined and unflinching 
varacter. It denotes the struggle of man 
ith man as for very life, every muscle and 
rve yielding its fullest power to vanquish 
© enemy.” 


—qjqV1 > 


The Great Salt Mine of Cracow. 

‘The most celebrated and productive salt 
‘ines in the whole world are those of Wie- 
ozka, in Galicia or Austrian Poland, ten miles 
iom Cracow. The greatest depth of the 
‘nes is about eight hundred feet. They 
jive seven different levels or stories, one 
ove the other, connected by countless pas- 
ges, flights of steps and bridges. 
| A recent traveller describes a visit to this 
izality which is condensed as follows: 

“The apparatus for letting us down into the 
jine was a species of iron basket, in which 
'@ sat, holding to ropes fastened above to a 
‘og encircling an iron shaft. Thisring slipped 
‘aoothly down the shaft, carrying us, clinging 
| the ropes, down with it. The entrance to 
‘se mines was sometbing like a well, though 
ther square than round; and, as we sped 
jownward, the feeble light of the torches 
\.ther increased than lessened the darkness ; 
iad, flashing fitfully and throwing shadows 
ire and there, made it secm as if the ropes 
lnat held us had snapped asunder. I bad no 
‘lea of the depth, which appeared much 
wreater than it was, from the silence and dark: 
‘ess that surrounded me. I did not know 
at we might be going to the lowest depths 
‘f the mines, and when we stopped in our 
ownward course, I was surprised to learn 
‘at we were little more than two hundred 
wet below the surface of the earth. Then 
var real journey began. One of the torch- 
yearers went before, and the other behind 
‘ne, as we walked over a wooden bridge, and 
bown a flight of stairs, and through several 
vassages, all cut out of what appeared to be 
volid rock, veined with quartz. I asked the 
vuides to stop, and, lifting up a torch, saw 
‘hat what I bad taken for quartz was rock 
salt, and most of the rock was green salt, as 
‘5 is called, being largely mixed with clay. 

After walking up and down, right and left, 
nd left and right, we entered a considerable 
vavity, which reminded me somewhat of the 
tar Chamber in the Mammoth Cave. This 
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salt contained in the stratum, they had aban- 
doned it for another field of operations. I 
noticed in the chamber several crosses, an 
altar, and a number of images which were 
made of rock salt, and which looked beautiful 
while the light of the torches fell upon them. 

We went on again, over more bridges, down 
more flights of steps, through more passages, 
until we reached what the guides styled the 
“river.” It was just such a river as the Lethe 
or the Styx in the great Kentucky cave, and 
we crossed itin justsuch a boat. ‘The guides, 
in a few seconds, pushed the boat over with 
poles, and we got out on another bridge, and 
began descending one of the longest and worst 
series of steps I had encountered. At the 
bottom, we branched off into a crooked pas- 
sage, at the end of which was still another 
tiresome and rickety flight of stairs. 

One thing which had astonished me was, 
that we had met so few workmen. We had 
passed them here and there, using pickaxes 
and crowbars, but nothing like the number I 
had expected to find. The reason, as I learn- 
ed by inquiry, was, that the parts through 
which we had gone had been mostly worked 
out, and the laborers had been removed to 
lower and richer strata. About twenty min- 
utes later, we observed several men making 
a new passage. They had just begun it, and 
were lying down on their backs, and striking 
their picks into the salt overhead. One might 
believe that the falling particles would have 
destroyed their sight; and so they would, no 
doubt, had not the men drawn a kind of coarse 
hat over their faces, and shut their eyes, while 
they actively employed their implements. 
This was the first instance I had observed 
of men doing work effectively with their eyes 
shut. 

After crossing several more pools or rivers 
—there are at least twenty of these, formed 
by the percolations of water through the 
strata—we entered a very large open space, 
some four hundred feet broad, and at least a 


still greater dimensions, the Chamber of Mich- 
elawic. These were fitted up like chapels, 
having altars, candlesticks, statues, chairs, 
thrones, and various kinds of ornaments, all 
cut out of rock salt. 

The lamps had a remarkable effect, and the 
burning of the red and blue lights transform- 
ed the chamber into a grotto of diamonds. 
The spectacle was really splendid. From 
every part of the walls, with their uneven 


rays of light, until the place was a blaze of 
radiance and glory. It was more likea fairy 
scene than any thing else, and the thought 
that it was six hundred feet or more under- 
ground, amid natural darkness and silence 
and desolation, added to the wonder of the 
vision. 


some seven hundred feet long, three hundred 
feet wide, and forty deep—particularly im- 
pressed me. I went out upon it in a boat, 
and burned some of the fireworks, while a 


the dreary place by crying, “Gluck Auf, 
Gluck Auf,’ (Welcome, Welcome). 

During the remainder of the journey, I saw 
a great many of the workmen, who were get- 
ting out the salt very much as coal is gotten 


»ad been hewn out by the workmen, I was 
saformed, and after they had gotten all the 


out, with bars and picks. In the lowest re- 
gions, where we then were, the salt was much 


hundred feet high, known as the Chamber of 
Letow ; and, fifteen minutes later, another of 


surfaces, were reflected, again and again, the 


The Infernal Lake—a large pool of water 


number of the workmen awoke the echoes of 


purer, being sometimes in solid blocks as clear 
and white as crystal. ‘he laborers were 
muscular and stalwart fellows, with very lit- 
tle intelligence in their faces generally, and 
their features, for the most part, were coarse 
and harsh. They were usually stripped to the 
waist. Nearly all the workmen, I believe, 
are Poles, poor and ignorant, of course, who 
pass their lives in these mines, toiling night 
and day for barely enough to keep body and 
soul together. Their pay varies from thirty 
kreutzers to a florin a day, very few earning 
the latter amount. 

Some five hundred horses are employed in 
the mines to draw boxes or cars of salt to the 
entrance shafts, where it is sent to the surface 
of the earth. When these horses are once 
brought into the mines, they seldom go out 
until crippled, or too old for further use. 

The salt varies a great dealin quality. The 
so called green salt contains six or seven per 
cent. ofclay, which destroys the transparency. 
Another sort, spisa, is crystalline, but mixed 
with sand, while the perfectly pure, szybik, is 
found in large crystallized masses. The general 
yield of the mineis, I think, about 500,000 tuns 
aunually, valued at twenty florins, or ten 
dollars, per tun, making the revenue $5,000,- 
000. When the mines were discovered is 
not known, though it is certain that they have 
been worked nearly nine centuries. From 
the twelfth to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century they belonged to Poland. In 
1756 they were ceded to Austria; but, twenty- 
seven years afterwards, they were recovered 
by John Sobieski. When the first dismember- 
ment of Poland took place, in 1772, Austria 
again obtained them, and, an interval of six 
years excepted, has held them ever since. 

I might have passed two or three weeks 
underground, if I had travelled all the pas- 
sages and excavations, whose combined length 
is over three hundred miles. The extent of 
the mines, from east to west, is about thirty- 
two hundred yards, and from north to south, 
fourteen hundred yards.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

“1816.—I see evidently, that ‘Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners,’ and that 
‘unto them that look for him, shall he appear 
the second time, without sin unto salvation ;’ 
‘the wages of sin is death,’ and consequently, 
that without repentance there is no remission 
of sin; that we must be in the way of being 
redeemed from the power of evil, or the pun- 
ishment will not be remitted; that we must 
be delivered from sin itself, before we can be 
delivered from the wages of it, which is con- 
demnation ; for it is aptly expressed, ‘There 
is now no condemnatzon to them that are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit’ O! then my soul, surely there 
is required of thee a clean heart and a right 
spirit to be renewed within. O! how shail I 
bestow pains and anxiety about cleaning the 
exterior, whilst there lurks any filth in the 
interior. How shall I garnish the outside 
with an appearance of the beauty of holiness, 
and polish it after the similitude of a temple 
didicated to the Lord, when it stinketh with- 
in by reason of the defilement there concealed. 
Surely it was well said by the Lord to those 
hypocrites the Pharisees, and it equally ap- 
plies to many in these days as to them :— 
‘Cleanse first that which is within the cup 
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and platter, that the outside of them may be clean 
also ? and the latter part of this exhortation 
remains strikingly trae,—for 1 am fully per- 
suaded that all cleansing of the exterior, to 
be sincere and not hypocritical, must be the 
effect of a change of heart. 

“1816, December 4th.—Is it not beyond a 
doubt, that the Lord will make known his will 
to his poor, dependent creatures, who with 
sighs and tears both day and night seek toserve 
him aright in all things? Surely He is no bard 
master, who does not evidently let his ser- 
vants see what is required of them; nor, I am 
persuaded, does he at any time call for more 
arduous service, than he gives strength to ac- 
complish. But then He must and will be 
sought unto, both in order that bis will may 
be clearly known; and when known, that 
sufficient strength may be handed to enable 
to perform the same. All my desire is before 
the Lord ; and he knows, and I believe hears 
my prayers,—he sees my watchings, and my 
weepings, and is witness to all my woes. I 
do indubitably believe, that the present time 
is very precious to me,—that the hand, the 
mighty hand of the Lord is upon me for good, 
—that he is extending his gracious visitation |a 
to me his poor sinful creature, who has been 
bound by the bond of darkness, by the power 
of the destroyer. O! he is and has been aris- 
ing for my help, for my deliverance; he has 
assuredly in some measure, brought me as it 
were out of the land of Hgyptian and cruel 
bondage; and it appears to me impossible, 
unless by my own default, that bis promises 
should fail in the midst of the fulfilment of 
them, and that he should leave me in the wil- 
derness to die in my sins, to be destroyed by 
famine and want; no, he has a fountain of 
living waters in store forme; and though I 
know not whether I may partake of that de- 
licious and reviving consolation, out of the 
bare and barren rock, or on the fruitful and 
flowery banks; ‘yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.’ 

“1817, January 27th.—‘ Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content,’ &c. I 
have admired the honest simplicity and plain 
speech which the first Christians, and especi- 
ally their great Pattern, made use of to in- 
struct their hearers: the reasoning of the 
apostle in this place is unanswerable, and the 
process of his thoughts appears to me so na- 
tural, as to be not easily misunderstood. The 
substance of that which he sets forth, is, with- 
out any strained exposition, nearly as follows: 
the gain of riches is by no means godliness, 
nor can it be a substitute for godliness in the 
end; on the contrary, gouliness is profitable 
both here and hereaftér, and therefore is alone 
true gain. Wealth and possessions last us 
ouly whilst we live: we had them not when 
we came into the world, and it is certain we 
can retain them no longer than whilst we are 
here. Seeing then, that soon, very soon, we 
must part with these things, let us provide 
‘bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens which faileth not:’ and as to every- 
thing else, the riches, the enjoyments of this 
vain and passing scene, let us use these things 
as not abusing them; let us not be slaves to 
them, but rather render them of service to 
us. If we are rich, let us not hide our talent 
in the earth, but be rich in good works: and 
if we are in a middling condition as to out- 
' ward circumstances, let us endeavor so to act, 
as to be able strictly to adopt the apostle’s 
language, ‘these hands have ministered unto 


my necessities, and to them that were with 
me.’ ‘Thus we shall be enabled more fully to 
understand, and more freely to accede to the 
text, ‘having food and raiment, let us be 
therewith content.’” 


(To be continued.) 
a e 


The Fair at Novgorod.—Far and wide over 
the plain below extended long lines of booths 
glittering in the morning sun, horses and 
wagons rattling ceaselessly to and fro, vast 
piles of merchandize lying heaped on every 
side, and a multitude whom no man can num. 
ber, picturesque in every variety of dress and 
feature, eddying unrestingly through the 
countless channels of the timber Archipelago. 
From the first glimpse of this great gather- 
ing one gets little except an overwhelming 
idea of its size and numbers; for, in truth, it 
is not so much the influx of a large body of 
strangers, as the springing up of a new city 
by sudden enchantment, in the very centre of 
the old one. In and around this third-rate 
provincial town, of perhaps 20,000 inhabitants, 
there are gathered during the six weeks of 
the great commercial Parliament, nearly half 

million of men, or a larger population than 
that of Moscow; and a mighty aggregate of 
human faces, from whatever cause y assembled, 
has always a kind of grandeur collectively, 
no matter how insignificant may be the in- 
dividual items. But, as you pursue your sur- 
vey, the great assemblage developes another 
striking feature, viz: the extraordinary di- 
versity of the elements which compose it. In 
Moscow, in Kazan, in Nijni itself, you may 
any day see three or four, or a half a dozen 
different types; but here all the principal 
races of Europe and Asia are represented 
again and again. There are the portly Ger- 
man, the hard-faced Dutchman, the dapper 
Frenchman, the fresh-colored Swede, the lum- 
pish Czech, with his cracked, tuneless voice ; 
the handsome, knavish, dark-eyed Greek, ever 
on the lookout for a bargain, with all the un- 
studied grace and intense vitality of his in- 
domitable race betraying itself in every line 
of his lithe, sinewy frame, the hook-nose Jew, 
with his sharp suspicious look (taugbt him 
by centuries of oppression) in his keen black 
eyes ; the bluff Anglo-Saxon from the banks of 
the Th ames, and the beetle-browed Muscovite 
from the steppes of the Volga. There, too, 
appear the spare, high-cheekced Armenian ; 
and the brown, bullet-headed Tartar; and the 
squan, shaggy Kirghiz; and the squat, yellow- 
haired Finn. There side by side, tower the 
stately Bokharist and the tal), wiry Cossack, 
gaunt and tireless as the wolves of their 
native deserts. The gipsy visage of theSarth 
faces, the sleek, tiger-like beauty of the Cir- 
cassian ; and the sturdy HEsthonian from the 
factories of Narva, jostles the yellow, narrow- 

eyed Chinese from the slopes of the Altai 
Mountains. And it is not only the vast 
variety of races which strikes one, butalso the 
distant out-of-the-way regions from which 
they have come, One’s right hand touches 
the dress of a man from the extreme east of 
Asia, one’s left shoulder jostles a man from 
the extreme west of Hurope. The whole 
fair is one vast geographical abridgment, in 
which the four points of the compass join 
hands with bewildering suddenness. One 
feels as if he had traversed the whole globe in 
a few seconds, and this feeling is enhanced 
by the aspect which lies strewn on every side: 
costly furs from the depths of Siberian forests, 


chests of tea from swarming Chinese citi 


hardware from Birmingham and Sheffiel 
wine from the Gironde, and fruit from tl] 
Danube, soft carpets from Samarcand, and ri 
stuffs and silks from Rhodjent, around whi 
swarm grimy Tartars and greasy Cossack 
stareing, fingering, criticizing, admiring; 
tableau such as one might have seen, many 
time, in the stormy days when Alaric’s Got 
and Genseric’s Vandals, in the rude trappin 
of their native barbarism, rifled with unspar 
ing hands the bazaars of Imperial Rome. 
Shilling Magazine. 


Too much Liberty.—A great concern wa 
often upon the mind of Margaret Ellis, le 
too much liberty should creep into the churel 
and thereby mar the beauty of Zion, an 
cause her excellent name to be a scorn to th 
heathen. Oh! that her ministers may b 
faithful, lest they give occasion to open th 
eye in many that watch for more liberty, an 
that they may be careful in all things, both i 
word and deed.—Piety Promoted. 


For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Select Schools. 

The charges for tuition at these Schools fo 
the term commencing Ist mo. 29th, 1872, wil 
be as follows: 

In the Northern Primary School, (held i 
the Meeting House on Sixth St.,) twelve dol 
lars per term. 

In the Primary School in the Cherry St 
building, twelve dollars per term. 

In the Introductory Departments of th 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, eighteen dollars pe 
term. In the higher classes of the Boys’ anq 
Girls’ Schools, twenty-four dollars per term. 

Latin, Greek or French, five dollars extra. 

A charge of one dollar per term is made 
towards defraying the expenses of fuel, &c. 

For an additional charge of one -dollar fox 
the Introductory, and one dollar and fifty 
cents for the higher classes, the use of all the 
necessary books will be farnished. 

Under the authority recently given by the 
Monthly Meetings to the committee, a deduc. 
tion will be made of a part, or the whole of 
the above charges, in the case of any child, a 
member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to the 
parents or guardians of whom these charges 
may be burdensome. These deductions will 
be charged to the Fund arising from the legacy 
of William Forrest, deceased. 

The attention of Friends residing beyond 
the limits of the Monthly Meetings in this 
city, who may hitherto have been deterred 
from sending their children to the schools, is 
invited to the above provisions, by which 
facilities are now afforded for the education of 
their children at a low cost. 

The Spring Term begins on the Second-day 
following the fourth Fifth-day in the First 
month, and closes on the Sixth- day following 
the third First- day in the Sixth month. The 
Fall Term begins on the first Second-day in 
the Ninth month. 

It is desirable that children should be en- 
tered, if possible, at the beginning of the term, 
and after a child is entered no deduction will 
be made for absence except with the sanction 
of the committee. 

Further information may be obtained upon 
application to the Treasurer of the commit- 
tee, James Smedley, No. 415 Market St. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo, 9th, 1872. 
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Many of my dear young country women} 
» wandering in self-chosen ways, and doing 
sir own wills with a sincerity of purpose 
aich belongs to the natural heart, which they 
sscall zea).—A. Shipton. 
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—_ ——_.0€«wUC COO n— 
‘The Church of Christ is composed of many 
smbers, each having a gift or gifts con- 
sred on him or her, to be used for the edifi- 
tion of the body. These, therefore, are not 
aolly independent one of another, but while 
‘ch has His proper place and service, labor-]| 
g according to the measure of Grace re- 
‘ived, there is an intimate union subsisting 
‘tween them, so “that if one member suffer, 
{1 the members suffer with it, or if one mem- 
-y be honored all the members rejoice with 
“) 

“Where a visible church is mainly composed 
‘these living, upright members, it is a com- 
act body, laboring harmoniously for the 
onor of Truth, and for the spiritual growth 
ad preservation of each other. 

“No member of the religious Society of 
wiends acquainted with the history of its rise, 
4th the manner in. which those who first be- 
ume its members were called out of the 
arious professions of religion, were taught 
dividually in the school of Christ, and thus 
fought to understand the doctrines of bis 
spel and the testimonies conforming there- 
», and were enabled to maintain them before 
highly professing, bat persecuting genera- 
‘on, can, we think, fail to see that it was the 
ord’s work, and that He designed to consti- 
‘ate the Society so that it should pre-eminent- 
+ witness to the spirituality, the purity, the 
estrictiveness and the simplicity ofthe gospel 
jispensation. After having gathered them 
‘ato a church He showed them the necessity 
or, and guided them into the institution of a 
iscipline intended and adapted, in its proper 
\dministration, to encourage faithfulness in 
‘ompliance with religious obligations, to pre- 
‘erve from burtfal things prevailing in the 
‘ommunity at large, and to check every thing 
‘etraying laxity of religious principle in the 
embers, or indulgences incompatible with 
tbe requirements of the gospel as Friends bad 
(een taught them. 

~ As this discipline originated in the wisdom 
'€ the Head of the church, so it derived its 
“uthority from Him, and required that those 
who were engaged in its support, and in 
“-xecuting the duties connected with its admin- 
stration, should be clothed with his spirit of 
faumility and love. The outward bond of the 
Society’s union was the unquestioning belief 
tn the doctrines and testimonies which it had 
sdopted and promulgated to the world, as 
‘saving been sealed on the understandings of 
‘ts founders and members by the grace of 
tod, and which they were convinced were in 
trict accordance with the teachings of the 
oly Scriptures. The law of their self-preser- 
ation asa united body of witnesses for Christ 
ind his truth, rendered it necessary there 
‘hould be a system of church government, 
with clearly expressed rules, not only as “an 
‘xterior hedge of preservation against the 
‘nany temptations and dangers to which our 
bituation in the world exposes us,” but in order 


that where members depart from “unity of 
faith and practice,” and cannot be reclaimed, 
the church should clear its skirts of them, and 
strive in accordance with established order, to 
prevent the defection from spreading. 

The members of the true church cannot 
“live unto themselves;” they feel that one 
being their Master, and they baptised by the 
same Spirit into the one body, they have a 
common interest, and are bound to watch 
over each other for good ; to bear each other’s 
burdens, and build one another up in our most 
holy faith. Hence in the administration of a 
discipline such as was adopted by the primi 
tive Friends, designed to keep the camp clean 
and the members stirred up to lead lives con- 
sistent with the high profession they made, 


there was ample room for the exercise of 
spiritual gifts conferred on the individual 
members; and in discharging their respective 
duties, under the government of the Holy 
Spirit, they “grew up together into Him, in 
all things, who is the Head even Christ ; from 
whom -the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 
How beautiful was the structure! how sym- 
metrical in all its parts! and how simple and 
harmonious in its working as the headship of 
Christ was duly regarded, and the affairs of the 
church transacted under the qualification 
which He alone can impart. Truth was de- 
fended and exaited, error was testified against, 
and the banner which the Lord had given to 
them that feared him, was kept displayed as 
over a city set on a hill, that could not be hid. 

Speaking of the institution of the discipline 
by the early Friends, London Yearly Meeting 
on one occasion says: “The history of these 
proceedings affords no small evidence that the 
spirit of a sound mind influenced the body in 
its earliest periods. Contending as they did 
for so large a measure of individual spiritual 
liberty, and placing the authority of men, in 
religious matters, in a position 80 subordinate 
to that of the one Great Head of the church, 
they nevertheless recognized the importance 
and necessity of arrangements and of human 
instrumentality, uoder the direction of the 
Spirit of Christ, and they were led to estab- 
lish a system of order at once so simple and 
efficient, that notwithstanding the varying 
circumstances of the Society, and the power 
of every annual meeting to alter it, it has 
been found in its main particulars adapted to 
those changes, and it remains to this day 
essentially the same as it was within forty 
years of the rise of the Society.” 

Alas! how have things changed since that 
was first written, both as to the mutilation of 
the discipline, the authority with which it is 
clothed, and the manner in which its require- 
ments are carried out. But our object is to 
remind our readers—of what probably they 
know as well as ourselves—that the disci- 
pline had its origin in Divine Wisdom; that 
alterations or additions to it can be properly 
made, only under the same divine sanction; 
that upon its faithful administration, in the 
Spirit of Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost, depends, in great measure 
the life and healthfulness of the Society, and 
that weakness or defection in one part of the 
Society cannot liberate the members in other 
parts from the duty of maintaining it and 
supporting the testimonies of Trotbh in all 


their original integrity. This is the Lord’s 
work and should be done as in bis sight, and 
while engaging in it, each one will do well to 
lay to heart the following advice contained in 
the Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
“ Dear friends, be patient in the exercise of 
your gifts and services, and take no offence 
at any time, because what seems to be clear 
to you is not presently received by others ; 
let all things in the church be propounded 
with an awful reverence of Him that is the 
head and life of it; who said, ‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am lin the midst of them.’ Therefore 
let all beware of their own spirits and keep 
ina gracious temper, that so they may be 
fitted for the service of the house of God, 
whose house we are, if we keep upon the 
foundation that God hath laid; and such He 
will build up, and teach how to build up one 
another in him. And as every member must 
feel life in himself, and all from one Head, 
this life will not hurt itself in any, but be 
tender of itself in all; for by this one life of 
the Word, ye were begotten, and by it ye are 
nourished and made to grow into your several 
services in the church of God. It is no man’s 
learning por artificial acquirements; it is no 
man’s riches, nor greatness in this world; it 
ig no man’s eloquence or natural wisdom, 
that makes him fit for government in the 
church of Christ: all his endowments must 
be seasoned with the heavenly salt, his spirit 
be subjected, and his gifts pass through the 
fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to his praise and 
honor, that so self being baptised into death, 
the gifts may be used in the power of the re- 
surrection of the life of Jesus in him.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—The British press generally approves the 
project for laying a new cable from the English coast to 
that of the United States, and agree that cheaper rates 
than those of the present lines will be an incentive to 
the business community and the press of both coun- 
tries. 

An arrangement has been made for the introduction 
of American cars on English railways. 

The captain of the ship Windsor Castle, which ran 
down a, vessel in the channel, and was reported to have 
passed on without heeding the cries of the drowning 
mariners, has been examined and acquitted of all blame. 

The Irish agitation in favor of “home rule,” appears 
to be on the increase. A procession numbering thirty 
thousand persons, recently marched throngh the prin- 
cipal streets of Limerick, and finally halted at Daniel 
O’Connell’s monument where a number of speeches 
were made. 

Lord Stanley has addressed a large meeting of work- 
ingmen at Liverpool. In the course of his remarks he 
said the old Liberal programme has exhausted its 
vitality, and he expected that in future the Conserya- 
tives would predominate in all new questions. 

The small pox continues to spread in all parts of the 
British isles. Cardinal Cullen, in a pastoral letter, per- 
mits Catholics to use meat on all days of the week, for 
sanitary reasons, on account of the prevalence of the 
disease. 

An explosion of fire damp in the Oakland colliery, 
Wales, caused the death of twelve miners. 

A special dispatch from Berlin to a London paper. 
states that the representative of Great Britain has de- 
livered to the Emperor of Germany the arbitration 
agreed upon by England and the United States, under 
the Treaty of Washington, and of the British govern- 
ment relative to the San Juan boundary line. 

London, 1st mo, 15th.—Consols, 923. U.S. sixes 
1862, 914; do. of 1867, 934 ; ten-forties, 92. j 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10gd.;Orleans, 10§d. 

A remonstrance signed by eight hundred manufae- 
turers of Paris, has been sent to the Assembly against 
the passage of any bill increasing the duties on raw 
cotton and silk. Strong remonstrances are also made 
from other parts of France. 

The journals of Paris reviewing the contributions of 
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food, clothing and money, received from foreign lands 
for the suffering inhabitants of Paris since the war, 
commend the people of the United States for their great 
liberality, and for the judicious manner in which the 
aid has been distributed. 

It is stated that the Minister of Finance will, in two 
weeks, pay a fourth half milliard of the German war 
indemnity. 

A committee of the Assembly has reported unani- 
mously in favor of repealing the law sequestrating the 
estates of the Orleans princes. Another committee has 
reported to the Assembly a bill providing for the re- 
lease of all Communists now confined in the hulks, who 
are not known to be guilty of criminal acts. A bill has 
been introduced providing for the temporary taxation 
of houses, in order to more speedily pay the war indem- 
nity, and liberate the French territory from occupation 
by German troops. 

“The French bishops oppose the compulsory educa- 
tion bill. The committee to which was referred the 
proposal that the Assembly should return to Paris, re- 
ported adversely. 

Rinderpest prevails in several of the French depart- 
ments. The Assembly committee on army re-organl- 
zation has agreed to recommend the adoption of a rule 
that soldiers unable to read and write at the expiration 
of their term of service, shall remain in the army until 
they are able to do so, 

On the 14th, Thiers addressed the Assembly on the 
question of taxes, and alluding to the treaties of 1860 
characterised them as fatal to the interests of France, 
detestable and intolerable. 

The Red Republicans are becoming active in Lyons, 
and the authorities are exercising more than usual vigil- 
ance to prevent an outbreak. 

Difficulties have arisen in the Spanish Cabinet with 
regard to the policy to be pursued in Cuba, and theap- 
pointment of Marshal Concha as Captain General of 
that island. The departure of the latter from Cadiz 
has consequently been deferred. 

The note of the Russian Chancellor, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, to the U. States Minister at St. Petersburg, in 
relation to the recall of Catacazy, Russian Minister at 
Washington, in accordance with the request of the 
American government, has been published in the official 
newspaper. The Chancellor complains that in some of 
the correspondence on the part of Secretary Fish, there 
was neither sufficient attention nor proper respect shown 
to a Russian ambassador performing duties; such as 
he had a right to expect from the government at which 
he was accredited. He says: 

“The letter of Secretary Fish presents serious though 
vague complaints against M. Catacazy, and thus invites 
the Imperial Cabinet to judge the conduct of its repre- 
sentative. 

“In the opinion of the government of His Majesty 
the Emperor, M. Catacazy has satisfactorily retuted 
many of the complaints; on the others, the Imperial 
Cabinet will deliver its judgment when M. Catacazy 
has had full liberty to present his case. 

“The Imperial Chancellor hopes that justice is suffi- 
ciently understood in the United States not to expect 
it before.” 

Both Houses of the Austrian Reichstrath have adopt- 
ed, without amendment, the address to the Crown call- 
ing its attention to the manifest increase of discontent 
among the subjects of various portions of the empire, 
arising from recent misgovernment, and particularly 
opposing an increase of taxation for military purposes. 

‘A Madrid dispatch of the 17th says: The Ministry 
have unanimously resolved not to remove Count Val- 
maseda from his post as Captain General of Cuba. The 
session of the Cortes will open on the 22d inst. 

The Mikado of Japan in a late edict says: “My 
country is now undergoing a complete change from old 
to new ideas, which I sincerely desire. Therefore I 
call upon all the wise and strong minded to appear, and 
become good guides to the government.”: The Mikado 
designs sending six young Japanese women of rank to 
the United States, to be instructed in some seminary of 
learning at the expense of the government. 

Unirep Srares.—Miscellaneous.—The proceedings 
of Congress have had no special interest during the past 
week. The Senate has discussed a joint resolution, in- 
troduced by Charles Sumner, proposing a constitutional 
amendment which shall limit service as President of 
the United States to a single term. The House of Re- 
presentatives, by a vote of 170 to 31, has passed a gen- 
eral amnesty bill, removing all legal and political dis- 
abilities from persons engaged in the rebellion—a few 
individuals excepted. 

It has been decided that the next convention of the 
Republican party for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, shall be 


held in Philadelphia on the first Fourth-day in the 
Sixth mo. next. 

The United States Indian Commission met at Wash- 
ington on the 11th inst. There were also in attendance, 
by invitation of the Commission, representatives from 
the religious societies to whom the government has 
committed the moral and educational training of the 
western tribes. The statement presented of the pro- 
gress made by these societies during the past two or 
three years, in turning the Indians from their wild and 
nomadic life, was satisfactory. All the delegates re- 
port the schools established on the reservations as doing 
well, and the Indians as generally satisfied with the re- 
sults of the change in the policy of the government. 
The only anxiety expressed by any members present 
was in regard to the efforts being made in certain quar- 
ters to remoye some of the tribes from their reserva- 
tions. The success of the present policy.of the govern- 
ment could only be assured by steadfastly resisting 
these efforts. Upon this, and the duty of securing lands 
in severalty to the Indians, who were desirous to culti- 
vate the soil, all the delegates present seemed to be 
agreed. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
518, including 216 deaths from small pox. 

Two destructive fires occurred in New York on the 
14th, by which large quantities of lumber and merchan- 
dize were consumed. Estimated loss $350,000. 

Serious difficulties have arisen in New Orleans by 
contention between two factions composing the legisla- 
ture. It is divided into two bodies of nearly equal 
strength ; each appeals to the United States government 
for assistance ; but so far it has not been judged expe- 
dient to interfere in the quarrel. 

A bill has passed both Houses of the Legislature of 
Illinois making a radical change in regulating the sale 
of liquors in this State. It enacts that no intoxicating 
liquors shall hereafter be sold in Illinois without a 
license, and that no license shall be issued without the 
party applying therefor shall give bond in the sum of 
$3,000, with two freehold securities, conditioned that 
they shall pay all damage to any person injured in per- 
son or property by the selling of liquor under said 
license—the penalty to be recovered in the name of the 
State for the use of any person injured by the liquor 
sold by such licensed person. 

According to the census report, New Hampshire, 
with a total population of 318,300, had 15,885 persons 
over the age of seventy—or five per cent. of the whole 
number. Of this aggregate more than seven thousand 
were between the ages of seventy and seventy-five ; 
nearly five thousand were over sevénty-five and under 
eighty; seven hundred octogenarians, and three hun- 
dred were between ninety and ninety-five. Ten were 
ninety-eight years old, two were ninety-nine, and six 
had passed the age of a century. 

A majority of the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court have announced their decision affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the Legal Tender Act, and reversing the 
former judgment of the same tribunal. The Chief 
Justice and three of the Associate Justices dissent from 
the opinion of the majority, and adhere to the views 
expressed in the first decision. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold, 108%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1154; ditto, 1868, 112}; ditto, 10-40, 
5 per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $5.80 a $6.30; finer 
brands, $6.50 a $10.85. White Genesee wheat, $1.70; 
amber, $1.60 a $1.66 ; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.57. 
Oats, 543 a 573 cts. Western mixed corn, 74 a 75 ets.; 
yellow, 75 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 22} a 

cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, 
$5.25 a $5.75; extra, $6 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a 
39.50. Red wheat, $1.62 a $1.64; amber, 41.67 ; 
Illinois spring, $155. Rye, 88 a 90 cts, Yellow corn, 
66 a 673 cts.; western mixed, 69 a 70 cts. Oats, 52 255 
ets. Clover-seed, 10 2 10} cts. Timothy, $3.25 a $3.50 
per bushel. Beef cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard 
at 74 a 83 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 6} a7 cts. for fair 
to good, and 4 a 6 ets. per 1b. for common. Sales of 
about 1500 head. Sheep sold at 5} a 7} cts. per lb. 
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gross, and hogs at $7 a $7.12 per 100 1b. net. Balti- 
more.—Pennsylvyania red wheat, $1.56 a $1.62. White 


corn, 63 a 67 cts.; yellow, 64 a 68 cts. Oats, 52 a 56 
cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.24. No. 2 mixed 
corn, 41 cts. No. 2 oats, 32% cts. No. 2 spring barley, 
613 cts. St. Louts.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.31; No.3 
winter wheat, $1.55. Corn, 41 cts. Oats, 41 cts. Lard, 
33 ets. Cincinnati—Family and extra flour, 76.65 a 
$6.80. Wheat, $1.50 a $1.53. Corn, 48 a 49 ets. 
Detroit—Extra wheat, $1.56. Corn, 52 a 53 ets. Oats, 
42 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 winter red wheat, $1.48. 
Corn, 54 cts. Oats, 45 cts. 
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WANTED 
A Friend to take charge of the Primary Departm 
of the Adelphi School for Colored Children, on Winsl 
St. below 13th St. Apply to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 413 Walnut St. 
Jonathan Evans, 15 North Seventh St. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young Friend from Massachusetts, desires a situ 
tion in a Friends’ School or private family, as Tutore: 
For further information gh to E. M. Huntingt 
245 North Tenth street. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 

There have been recently reprinted editions of t 
following works, which are now for sale at No. 3 
Arch Street. 

Examples of Youthful Piety. 

Barclay on Church Government. 

Ussher’s Letters. 

Memoirs of Edwin Price. 

True Christian Baptism and Communion. 

Concise Account of Friends, by T. Evans. 

Journal of William Evans, 2d edition. 

There are also on hand a supply of other approv 
writings of Friends. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to ta 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
INGTON, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may } 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Marriep, Twelfth month 21st, 1871, at Friend 
Meeting-house, Easton, N. J.. WinLiam Henry, so 
of Joshua Wilkins, to Estar A., daughter of Ez 
Engle, all of the above place. 


Drep, on the first day of the Ninth mo. 1871, Mar 
daughter of Micajah and Delitha Emmons, at their r 
sidence in Tama county, Iowa, in the 17th year of he 
age, a member of Springville Monthly Meeting, Lin 
Co., Iowa. She bore a protracted illness with patienc 
and resignation, frequently saying thatif she could onl 
be prepared for the solemn change, it was all she de 
sired. As the disease progressed, her hopes and pr 
spects of acceptance and of eternal happiness seemed t 
brighten, and her love to increase and abound towar 
all. On the day before her departure, she took a 
affectionate leave of the family and all present, and sai 
they would all have to come to this, to be laid on 
dying bed, and it mattered not how soon, if they wer 
only prepared, earnestly desiring them to endeavor t 
be prepared to meet her in Heaven. A short time b 
fore the close she raised her hands saying, ‘‘ There is 
place prepared for me amongst the holy angels. Th 
dear Saviour has prepared it for me.” Soon after su 
plicated, ““O Heavenly Father, be pleased to take m 
home to rest.” Then quietly, and peacefully, passe 
away. 


, on the second of Eleventh mo 1871, at his re 
sidence, near Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio, JEss 

EMBREE, in the 64th year of his age, a member o 
Pennsville Monthly and Particular Meeting. He wa 
enabled to bear a protracted illness, accompanied witl 
bodily suffering, with patience and a good degree o 
resignation, and increasingly so for some weeks pre 
vious to his dissolution ; several times expressing him 
self to that effect. The calm and peaceful manner i: 
which he passed away left a comfortable hope resting 
upon the minds of his bereaved relatives and friend: 
that his end was peace. 

, on the 31st of Twelfth month, 1871, at the re. 
sidence of her son-in-law, N. D. Tripp, near Scipioville 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., SARAH GIFFORD, widow of the late 
Charles Gifford, in the 87th year of her age, long a re- 
commended minister and a firm supporter of the ancient 


doctrines, principles and testimonies of Friends. 


~~" WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


Vere 


